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Letters from the Members 


Correcting a Report 


“Thank you for your recent letter 
inviting us to enter the Annual News- 
paper and Magazine Contest. However, 
you are probably aware that we have 
withheld filing our membership with 
the Association. We have done this pri- 
marily because we would like to know 
more concerning your policies, and 
our present source of information is 
limited. 

“It has been hinted to us from vari- 
ous unauthoritative sources that the 
Columbia Press Association is not lib- 
eral in its policies, and frowns on any 
semblance of deviation from accepted 
standards of policies and social stand- 
ards. Is this so? We have even heard 
the expression ‘reactionary’ in connec- 
tion with the Association. We hope 
that this is unfounded, and you can 
show us that it is not so. The Student 
Advocate, copies of which occasionally 
find their way here, are particularly 
strong in their denunciation. Though 
not in perfect accord with the Advo- 
cate’s policies, we still find we must 
sympathize with some of their state- 
ments. 

“Neither our school or our paper is 
‘red’, nor reactionary in any respects. 
We merely publish what we see fit and 
honest, and will vary our policies ac- 
cordingly. We never hope to be classi- 
fied as ‘conservative.’ 

“Our student body, approximating 
one hundred seventy-five students, are 
for the most part high school gradu- 
ates. They make the typical composite 
group to be found in any university in 
the country, and certainly they are as 
intelligent and as keenly interested in 
the modern affairs as the latter. Real- 
izing this, it seems an injustice to place 
them in the same category as high 
school students. It would be unfair to 
both groups. Have you a classification 
for a group such as ours? Our maga- 
zine is entirely self-supporting, and do- 
ing well in taking care of its finances. 
We issue four numbers and an annual 
each year.” 


D. O.—Penna. 


I am at a loss to understand 
where you gathered the impression 
of the practices and policies of this 
Association as conveyed in your 
recent letter. I am also unfamiliar 
with The Student Advocate. If 
you could give me some concrete 
statements I should be very happy 
indeed to comment upon them. 
Our policies have been expressed 
frequently in the editorials and in 


other columns of The School Press 
Review. 

Since we were established we 
have continuously asserted our be- 
lief in the school publications for, 
by and of the student body; we 
have encouraged individuality and 
creative work in all school publica- 
tion work; we have never been 
dominated by any staff member or 
department of this University; the 
policies and practices of the Asso- 
ciation are established by teachers 
who are advisers to school publica- 
tions. We believe by this we keep 
close to the actual work and 
thought of the school and the pub- 
lication. 

A complete statement of the his- 
tory and the aims of the C. S. P. A. 
may be found in the booklet we is- 
sue annually. We are very happy 
indeed to have school publications 
afhliate with us for the purpose of 
mutual help and development. 
We understand that the statement 
of our position as outlined in our 
annual statement is clearly under- 
stood by all editors and advisers 
before assuming such membership. 
We certainly do not attempt to dic- 
tate internal policies, but we do 
strive continuously to call to the 
attention of our members practices 
and procedures that will enable 
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them to produce publications ac- 
ceptable to their readers and a 
matter of pride to their editors. 

I would deem it a favor if you 
would forward to me copies of 
The Student Advocate referring to 
this Association, for the impression 
which you have received is most 
erroneous and needs an immediate 
and effective repudiation.—Ed. 


Avoid Personalities 


“T want to thank you for the score 
sheet that I received after the Contest 
It was an excellent report and I find it 
indispensible. 

“Will you please clear up one item 
for me? Under the heading ‘Construc- 
tive Comments’, there is mentioned the 
following, Avoid personalities. 

“I am not sure just what you mean 
by this phrase and would appreciate 
hearing from you in the near future 
about this point. 

“Everything else connected with the 
C. S. P. A. is in perfect order and we 
are truly proud of our affiliation with 
this organization.” 

C. N.—N. Y. 
The item, “avoid personalities”, 
was inserted in the rating sheet 
some years ago to prevent com- 
ments or references to individuals 
which might be misleading. Often- 
times a comment might be misin. 
terpreted by the readers within or 
without the school and cause the 
individual concerned a great deal 
of embarrassment. neni 
references to outstanding charac- 
teristics might prove painful or 
establish a distressing psychologi- 
cal reaction that would follow the 
individual throughout his life. For 
this reason it seemed desirable to 
eliminate “cracks” of this nature 
so that the school publication 
would not be held responsible. At 
first there was some objection by 
the members of the Association 
but they seem now to appreciate 
what we are trying to do.—Ed. 


Personals 


The Review is pleased to receive in- 
formation of a personal nature in which 
advisers, editors, staff members and 
friends of the school press are con- 
cerned. This may be _ promotions, 
achievements, and other items of inter- 
est to our readers. Write the items on 
a postal card, sign it and the Editor 
will do the rest. 
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situations and adjustments in our 


communities, both national and local, 
we hear much about the progressive 
school, the child-centered school, free- 
dom of education, creative effort, ac- 
tivity programs and the like, as well as 
the physical and financial impossibili- 
ties of adapting these methods and pol- 
icies of instruction to our own individ- 
ual teaching situations. 


Modern pedagogy conceives of sub- 
ject matter not as a body of printed 
material set out to be learned, but as a 
series of experiences. These experiences, 
themselves, may be of a peculiar char- 
acter. In having them the pupil is not 


merely receptive, he is active. His state 
of mind is that of a participant in 
events with which he is vitally concern- 
ed. So strongly does the child some- 
times react through this experience 
that we give the experiences themselves 
a name appropriate to the child’s men- 
tal and emotional behavior. We call 
these reactions and experiences—activ- 
ities — and the child’s growth — his 
learning—is regarded as taking place 
through a series of activities. Educa- 
tion, therefore, might be conceived as 
being made up of activity after activity 
being built one upon the other, just as 
a wall is built up of bricks or stones. 


7 ESE activities to be of greatest 
value to the child must be the 
child’s. Only to the extent that he is 
active, either physically, mentally, or 
emotionally do we have pupil activity 
in its truest sense. In the first place, he 
must have a purpose and must enter- 
tain it with enthusiasm. This does not 
mean, as some extremists have sup: 
posed and advocated, that all the activ- 
ities in the school must.originate in the 
child’s own impulses. An activity which 
comes from the child is wonderfully 
potent. It should be used whenever 
worthy and fitting and every effort 
should be made to find worthiness and 
fitness in pupil reactions. 
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Can Be Done 


Mr. Michael, the author of the ac- 
companying article, has focussed atten- 
tion on the place of the school publi- 
cation in the elementary school. Under 
his chairmanship, the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the C. S. P. A. has become a 
leading section of the general organiza- 
tion, has developed its own rating sheets, 
arranged for its meetings during the 
annual convention, solicited and secured 
articles on elementary and related sub- 
jects for The Review and conducted 
over a period of years a national survey 
of the elementary field. Promoted to a 
junior high school principalship, he has 
not lost his interest in his original field. 
This article is the basis of talks he has 
made at press and teachers conventions 
and outlines what a principal believes 
—and knows—can be accomplished by 
an effective school publication. 


* 


But freedom without limitation is 
just as undesirable in education as it is 
in government or in economics. Most 
school people are convinced that care- 
fully planned work on the part of the 
teacher is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary. It is frequently neces- 
sary for the teacher subtly to guide and 
direct pupil thinking and reactions to- 
ward the desired objective originally 
determined by the teacher. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gives us an_ illuminating 
thought in this connection when he 
states, “What I essentially seek is not 
that the child shall do what he wants 
to do but that he shall enjoy and wish 
to do what he does.” Briefly summar- 
ized, he declares an activity or an activ- 
ity program to be one which involves 
not only purposing, planning and exe- 
cuting the same, but also judging the 
attendant results as well. 


ONE of the most widely recognized 
vital pupil activities of the mod- 
ern school is that of the school paper. 
The increasing popularity of the high 
schol newspaper and its attendant ac- 
tivities during the past twenty years and 


ties are a challenge to the ingenuity of 
principals in some of the larger as well 
as the smaller schools. 

Most outstanding progress in scho- 
lastic newspapers has been made since 
1915. Previous to that date the major 
publications in most colleges and high 
schools were the so-called literary mag- 
azines which appealed only to the liter- 
ary or poetically inclined reader. This 
type of publication has now to a great 
extent been superseded by the present 
day type of newspaper which with each 
passing year has been greatly improved. 

For a time it was feared by some that 
with the coming of the newspaper, the 
values formerly derived from the 
school magazine were to be lost, but 
with the recent development of literary 
columns, departments and supplements 
and their increasing use by school 
newspapers, the best services of both 
forms of publications are now being 
utilized by many schools. 


oe need an organ such as a 
newspaper for the same reasons 
that professional associations, trade 
groups and other organizations need 
journals or house organs and for the 
same reasons that small communities 
need weekly newspapers although prac- 
tically every subscriber to such a news- 
paper reads a daily newspaper as well. 

For some years it has been a general- 
ly recognized fact that the school paper 
properly directed and administered re- 
sulted in motivating the English work 
of the pupils; created a desire for bet- 
ter forms of journalism, both in and 
out of school; provided an outlet for 
creative literary and artistic work of the 
school and provided an organ of gen- 
eral information for presenting certain 
forms of news of interest to pupils, 
teachers, parents and, to some extent, 
graduates of the school. 

In addition to these generally ac- 
cepted values, the school paper, in the 
hands of a skillful and farsighted prin- 


cipal, can be used to further such pure- 


One 





ing the attention of other teachers to 
the article on the speed and accuracy 
with which a certain class did a stated 
assignment or developed a certain proj- 
ect, then stimulating others to match 
or surpass the accomplishment of that 
reported. Frequently, articles on com- 
parative tests results, tardy and attend- 
ance records, short story contests, hon- 
or challenges and honor roils can be 
used to great advantage in raising the 
standards of both pupils and teachers. 

The principal by drawing the atten- 
tion of shop instructor B to the printed 
account of instructor <A’s_ exhibit, 
demonstration or phases of various ac- 
tivities, frequently results in stimulat- 
ing teacher B to greater endeavor and 
thus keeps him on his toes. 

One teacher made the study of im- 
migration and tolerance of greatest in- 
terest to her class by using the psycho- 
logical approach in presenting the 
problem to her class made up largely 
of children of foreign extraction. She 
started with the different nationalities 
represented in the class and having the 
pupils bring some article of clothing or 
a utensil of foreign make found in their 
home. “These -articles were discussed 
and then put on display. 

The account of this project printed 
in the columns of the school paper 
drew from another teacher in the build. 
ing the remark, “Why didn’t I think 
of that?” 

Thus the school newspaper can be 
used to put the stamp of approval upon 
good practices of instruction and by the 
wise use of this procedure, the princi- 
pal may use the paper to challenge 
other members of the teaching corps 
to emulate the approved practices. 


ao, (2) a school paper can be 
used to play an important role in 
helping create a wholesome school 
spirit, develop and maintain morale, as 
well as support the best traditions of 
the school. This can be done by hold- 
ing to the policy of always playing up 
to good news features and emphasizing 
the desirable phases of pupil, class 


Two 
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office with the puzzle solved, stating 
that they had solved it not for them- 
selves, but wished it credited to a needy 
member of their class. The story was 
played up in the paper, but again no 


May Change 
Contest Plan 
= of numerous suggestions 
for change in order that the entire 
year’s work of a school publication’s 
staff may be considered, the Board of 
Standards and Judging of the C.S.P.A., 
of which Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, ad- 
viser to The York High Weekly, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, York, Pa., is 
chairman, is considering a change from 


the previous requirements for contest 
entries. 


Various plans have been considered. 
At one time, three issues were re- 
quested; later, the Association named 
the issues it desired; the last, and pres- 
ent, plan called for all the issues of 
newspapers from September to the 
Christmas holidays. For the magazines, 
all the issues up through the month of 
January were requested to accommo- 
date the publications appearing once a 
term. 


Always, permission was requested by 
magazine advisers to submit, at least 
for consideration, the issues of the 
spring term so that the judges might 
gain a better idea of what the work 
of the whole year might be. But the 
latter were not judged or entered in 
the Annual Contest. 


The new plan under consideration 
would provide for all the issues from 
Easter to Thanksgiving for the news- 
papers. For the magazines the dates 
have yet to be decided upon. It is be- 
lieved this will enable the judges to 
see what the experienced spring staff 
has been able to accomplish as well as 
the comparatively inexperienced fall 
staff with the errors and changes char- 
acteristic of the breaking-in period. 


clubs, hobbies and the like. This can be 
accomplished by mapping out a pro- 
gram of editorial campaigning and con. 
tinually hammering away on the same 
point for the desired time and then 
clinching the point at the psychologi- 
cal moment. 

An interesting example of this type 
of thing is noted in the columns of a 
recent issue of one of the leading 
school papers under the title, “Girls 
Pick Up Paper More Quickly Than 
Boys—” The article describes how an 
enterprising reporter placed a piece of 
paper at the intersection of two halls, 
then, stop watch in hand, hid nearby 
to check the length of time that would 
elapse before the paper was picked up. 
The first person to come along was the 
principal of the building who immed- 
iately pounced upon the offending 
piece of paper. Another paper was plac- 
ed in the same spot and the experiment 
repeated. At the end of the experiment 
the reporter made the deductions sum- 
marized in his headline. 


CHOOL salesmanship, (4) The 
same paper carries an excellent 
column called “Puree” used for the 
express purpose of subtly selling to pu- 
pils and through them to the home and 
community—not only the school and its 
work, but the teachers and their con- 
tribution to school and community. 

A school paper can be an invaluable 
asset to any school, elementary as well 
as secondary, provided it is made a 
part of the regular school curriculum. 
The larger the number of pupils who 
participate in its composition, produc- 
tion and circulation, the greater will be 
its benefits to the schol. A paper to be 
of greatest value to a school should ap- 
peal to pupils and to parents and be 
read by townspeople of the community 
as well. This tends to bring about a 
closer relationship between the com: 
munity and the school. To render a 
service that will make the needs and the 
interests of the school articulate, neces- 
sitates an understanding of the school, 
its organization and its problems. 
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duction closely related to but not precisely 
like the method illustrated here. The editors 
of Lincoln’s Highlights are enthusiastic over 
their discovery and want to pass the informa- 
tion on to others who may be dissatisfied 


with their present procedure. 


HE process of photo-reprinting 
presents an entirely different and 
vastly superior approach to the 

publishing of a high school paper. Its 
use in the field of journalism began 
but a few years ago. We believe it will 
gradually push the antiquated method 
of printing to the back pages. 


The two methods differ greatly. In 
outlining photo-reprinting, we shall 
point out its advantages over printing. 


» Highlights 
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Highlights, the photo-reprinting news- 
paper, described here by its managing 
editors. Note the advertisements to 
which the authors refer. 
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6 eps drawing card of photo-reprint- 
ing lies in the fact that it is ap- 
proximately one half as expensive as 
printing. This enables small schools to 
graduate from a mimeographed bulle- 
tin to a real paper. Where printing is 
beyond the means of such schools, they 
can readily afford photo-reprinting. 

In the photo-reprinting, a picture is 
taken of the dummy and anything on it 
is reproduced as is. There are no ex- 
horbitant prices to be paid for cuts— 
any cartoon or picture is reproduced 
as is, black on white. Original photo- 
graphs must be “screened” but any that 
have previously been published can be 
reproduced without extra charge. 


This presents unlimited possibilities 
in make-up. No more dry, dull col- 
umns of endless printing; no more 
solid masses of type. Instead, pictures 
and cuts will liven up the page. 


AY Mercury hath wings! Send the 
dummy down today and you'll 
have the finished paper back the day 
after tomorrow; or even tomorrow, if 
you want it, though it will cost you ex- 
tra for the rush job. 


The tedious business of sending copy 
to the printer, of having him set it in 
galleys and returning it for corrections, 
is eliminated. One sets up his own gal- 
leys, makes up his own proof, types his 
copy in columns, pastes it on the dum- 
my and sends it to 'the photo-reprinter. 
Back comes a reproduction of exactly 
what was made up, not what the printer 
has assembled! As one can see, photo- 
reprinting eliminates the possibility of 
printers’ errors. 

Many of the small 8% by 11 inch 





The Highlights Staff Working Out Their Make-up Problems 












papers complain that though they get 
only two columns on a page, thus cre- 
ating a bulletin effect. They would be 
worse off if they tried three columns 
for then they could get only 15 letters 
in a column; photo-reprinting side- 
steps this obstacle very neatly. In the 
new process a dummy of any size, no 
matter how large, can be reduced to the 
size required. A dummy 29 by 22 
inches can be reduced to 8% by 11] 
inches. Nor will the business manager 
have to pay anything extra for the re- 
duction. In this manner’a two-column 
bulletin can be turned into a five-col- 
umn newspaper! 


| wel us get back to financing for a 
moment. By the new method ad- 
vertisements can be set up in any fash- 
ion or style, simple or elaborate as de- 
sired. The advertiser is not forced to 
stick to print. He can insert any picture 
or cut he desires and at no cost. Not 
only the advertiser but the paper bene- 
fits. The more attractive the advertise- 
ments, the more advertisers for the pa- 
per, and the more weight to the bank- 
roll. 


If we have sold the reader on the 
fundamental advantages of photo-re- 
printing over printing, we will go into 
details as to the actual publishing of a 
photo-reprinted paper. 

Choosing the staff is very similar in 
both the old and new methods except 
that one of the editors and several as- 
sistants must have some knowledge of 
mechanical drawing. They must be 
handy with ruler, pen and scissors. The 
steps to be taken in the actual produc- 
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IS IT WISE? 
NUMBER 2 


N THE February, 1937, issue of The Review we wrote 
I an editorial which began in this fashion:— 

“Is it wise for school publications to enter the political 
arena and through their news stories and editorials take 
sides on elections and issues? 


99>? 


“Obviously, no! In fact, ‘a thousand times, no’! 


Since then we have received the following letter from an 
adviser who disagrees with us. We reprint the letter in full 
and without further comment. But we should be pleased 
to learn the opinions of other readers. 

“I read with amused interest your editorial in the current 
issue of The School Press Review entitled, ‘Is It Wise?’, 
because I felt that our paper qualified in every respect as a 
subject for the article, even to the extent of printing a 
front-page editorial in our struggle to prevent two proposed 
amendments from receiving a majority of the state’s votes 
at last fall’s election. 


“There are two viewpoints on this matter of the schools 
(and their publications) from entering the field of political 
partisanship, but I believe that we are agreed on the prin- 
cipal objectives of school publications insofar as they per- 
tain to the education of the pupils, the opportunities for ex- 
pression, a means for disseminating information, et cetera. 


“My concept of the ideal newspaper, whether it be metro- 
politan, high school or college, is the one which makes a 
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“What would you suggest in a case of this kind? To 
sit idly by while pupils are crowded into classrooms and 
denied teaching and health services and teachers’ salaries 
are placed on a subsistence level? 


“Why cannot school publications take up their cudgel and 
exemplify all tenets of good journalism such as making a 
presentation of facts and giving an honest interpretation of 
the intents and purposes of legislative proposals? This 
matter borders upon the topic of academic freedom and 
should and could be studied in civics classes. 


“I simply mean, present these proposals to the students 
and let them arrive at their own conclusions. This is what 
I did with my newspaper staff. I told them to take the 
matter home to their parents and to let me know if any 
objections were raised on our taking sides against these 
proposals. I did not hear of any. All articles printed were 
written by students. 

“Yes—some of Michigan’s school papers came out openly 
into the fight for what they thought was right, and I cannot 
believe that they lost caste by doing it. At least, I have 
always respected any one or any organization that fought 
for what they honestly thought was right. 

“In closing, I would be very much interested in hearing 
from other publication advisers on this subject. Perhaps I 
am wrong in assuming this attitude.” 


WHAT PRICE 
CREATIVE WORK? 


ODAY we talked with an art teacher, adviser to her 

school’s literary-art magazine. It is one of the most 

beautiful of its kind in the world. Its pages are filled 
with illustrations accompanying and enlivening the text of 
stories, poems, essays and news items. 


Whole pages are devoted to artistic compositions in black 
and white and in color. Some are wood blocks and others 
linoleum cuts. But each and every one represents student 
creative work, long hours of thought and labor. Each one 
is done for the fun of accomplishing something and to it 
is added the joy and pleasure of making the school maga- 
zine a thing of beauty. The success which the magazine 
achieves—for it stands at the top in all ratings—is felt by 
all the students of the school, individually and collectively. 
They are proud of it, for it is “theirs”. 

Having before us the announcement of the results of a 
“creative” art group listing in dollars and cents the stand- 
ing of each entry, we asked the teacher how much of an 
appropriation she would need if she had to solicit her 
copy in similar terms, if she had to place a price tag on 
each page or item. 


A smile, a shrug, but no answer. Could there be one? 
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We See by the 


IRST newspaper to reach the Edi- 
F tor’s desk for the 1937-38 school 
year was The Mankato, Minn., High 
News, six-column, semi-monthly, dated 
September 7. A center, two-column, 
top, front-page boxed story, “School 
Heads Greet New Students,” a two- 
column leading story, “Seven New 
Teachers....Two....Granted Leaves’, 
others on pupils and teachers vacation 
items, where the 1937 grads entered 
school, rules published to remind old 
and guide new students, report on the 
summer session, repairs to the building 
during the summer, survey of enroll- 
ment, schedule of assemblies, plea for 
writers for the newspaper, covered the 
school and gave the reader an idea of 
careful pre-school-opening planning. 





Three tied for second place all dated 
September 8: Collingwood, N. J., Sen- 
ior High bi-weekly; Scribe News, Oak- 
land, Calif., Technical High School, 
six-column, weekly; and The Keyston- 
ian, six-column, bi-weekly, of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pa. 





Scribe News (above) carries its edi- 
torial page on the back with three sin- 
gle columns balanced right and left 
with a one-and-one-half column width. 
A four-column cut of the meeting of 
the school’s executive board on the top 
of page one was captioned in three col- 
umns, however, with what appears to 
be 10-point type. This makes for great- 
et balance and ‘ease of reading. The 
lead paragraphs of the four leading 
stories on page 1 were run in 10-point, 
well leaded, followed by the regulation 
body type. 





Some publications were issued during 
the summer months. The Young Ap- 
prentice, published and printed at the 
Boardman Trade School, New Haven, 
Conn., a four-column, four-page news- 
paper, bore July for a date. The paper 
is distributed free to all the students. 





The Yellow Jacket, published bi- 
weekly by the Florida Industrial School 
for Boys, runs all summer. It is a four- 
column, four-page publication and 
bears in its mast head the following, 


“A Paper By the Boys, For the Boys.” 





_ Of a different type is The Gist, pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the students of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. This 
's a five-column newspaper, printed on 
a heavy white stock and makes a highly 
professional and finished appearance. 


Space and time prevent the full 
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treatment of all our mail but we hope 
each publication gets a mention before 
the current year is over. 


“Using” Exchanges 


Some editors use exchanges as an 
excuse for getting more mail but at 
the recent C.S.P.A. Junior High Ad- 
visers Conference, we overheard Miss 
Dorothy L. Shapleigh, adviser to The 
Patriot, Nathan Hale Junior High, 
New Britain, Conn., tell how she put 
them to more practical use. 

When the exchanges come to her 
desk, she checks the outstanding edi- 
torials, news stories, features and other 
items she believes will be of interest 
and value to her staff and thumb tacks 
the whole paper to her bulletin board. 
The staff is held responsible for read- 
ing the checked items. When they 
have been read, they are taken down 
clipped, pasted on large cards, labelled 
and filed under their particular classi- 
fication for future reference. 

When a member of the staff is as- 
signed a story, he goes to the file if 
he needs help and looks over the ma- 
terials in that field. 

Some criticism of Miss Shapleigh’s 
practice was made by those who be- 
lieved articles from the leading dailies 
would be better guides. She defended 
her position stoutly, believing that 
there was more incentive when one 
student was trying to out-do another. 


Dates 


November 18, 19—Annual Con- 
vention at Wilmington of the 
teachers of Delaware. Faculty ad- 
visers will be asked to register and 
name their problems. 

November 18—Rhode Island 
Scholastic Press Association Au- 
tumn Conference, at the Roger 


Williams Junior High School, 
Providence. 
November 20 — Connecticut 


Scholastic Press Association Con- 
vention, at the Hartford Public 
High School. This meeting is in 
place of the usual spring conven- 
tion. 

December 27, 28—Twelfth An- 
nual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, at 
the M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior 
High School, Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Officers of Scholastic Press Con- 
ferences are invited to send the 
dates of their meetings to the Edi- 
tor for listing under this heading. 





Reporters in Junior 
High News Class 


In one New England city there is an 
editor whose appreciation of the work 
of the school press is unique. The ad- 
viser of the newspaper in one of the 
junior high schools sends the city edi- 
tor of the local daily a copy of her 
publication when it appears each 
month. He noticed that the news 
stories were written so well that, when 
he had the job of breaking in four 
“cubs”, he asked and secured permis- 
sion for them to atend the newswrit- 
ing class conducted by this adviser. 

One week a month is set aside for 
this work as the staff prepares copy for 
its paper. The four reporters from the 
local daily attend and take part in all 
the class assignments. The copy of 
all members of the group is read and 
criticised in class. The reporters have 
to “take it” from their junior high con- 
freres if their stories do not meet the 
standards the class has set for itself. 
The adviser states that at first it was 
a bit awkward for her when a thirteen- 
year-old stood up and roundly critic- 
ised the work of one of the reporters. 
The class gave the incident only the 
attention it did to the usual procedure, 
so she let it pass. 

The city editor who sent his “cubs” 
to school says he hasn’t time to teach 
them and this particular teacher can 
do a better job than he can, anyway. 


In the Library of Congress 


COMPLETE set of The School 

Press Review, together with The 
School Journalist, which combined 
with The Review several years ago, 
has been presented to the Library of 
Congress at Washington. 

The set consists of six books which 
include the twelve volumes and 96 
individual numbers of The Review 
from April, 1925, through March, 
1937, and thirteen numbers of The 
School Journalist for 1924-1925. 

Through Mr. H. S. Parsons, chief 
of the periodical division, we received 
the thanks of Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian. Mr. Parsons states, “Please 
accept our thanks and appreciation for 
your kind co-operation in supplying 
bound copies of your publication to the 
library.” 

Copies of early Reviews are rare and 
advisers and investigators of the school 
press field will now be able to find the 
complete story of the C.S.P.A. and all 
its accomplishments in the greatest li- 
brary in America at the nation’s capital. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


ROM The Green Leaf, the maga- 

zine of Greenwich Academy of 
Greenwich, Conn., comes this represen- 
tative poetry. The selections in this 
issue of The Review are from the Up- 
per School. In the December Review 
will be selections from the Lower 
School. 

These poems were chosen by Miss 
Alice M. G. White, adviser to The 
Green Leaf, and the members of her 
staff. 

te 
Things I Love 
These are the things I love and know: 
A moonlit beach, when night winds 
blow; 
The smell of smoke from an autumn 
fire; 
The kid next door, the town’s best 
crier; 
Fork lightning in a summer storm; 
The old white homestead, where Dad 
was born; 
The ocean spray, so cool and wet; 
The curling smoke of a cigarette; 
The crunch of snow ’neath a heavy 
shoe; 
Bermuda skies which are always blue; 
A flock of sea gulls, circling above. 
These are the things I know and love! 
—Elise Winsor, ’37 
sw we 
In A Southern Garden 
Cloyingly sweet 
The jasamine scents the night air, 
Lying heavy on waves of heat 
Oppressively. 


Terribly still 

The leaves droop lax from their stems 
There, immovable, until 

Eternity. 


Lurking darkly, 

Grotesque shadows, the moon’s foe, 
Against the bright eerie glow, 
Accent starkly. 


Come, you bitter, salt-tanged wind, 
Sweep through this timeless garden; 
Bring the fresh scent of pine and 
clover. 
——Betty Scott, ’39 


Cae 8 
The Last Story 
I stood upon the beach alone 
And watched a white-capped sea. 
I thought of all the stories 
Those waves must hold for me. 


A muffled sound of steps in sand: 
A voice behind me said, 

“Lookin’ for my net, young miss. 
D’you see it? Brown and red.” 


Six 


“Old Joe, the fisherman,” I thought. 
I'd heard of him for long: 


“If you can get old Joe to talk 
Twill match a poet’s song.” 


And there was I, with Joe alone, 
His eyes far out to sea. 
He talked against the ocean’s roar, 
And spun a tale for me. 
Waves were mountains! Men were 
giants! 
From out the ancient’s lips 
Ghosts of unsung heroes 
Went down to sea in ships. 


Transported far on fancy’s flight 
I knew not time nor space, 

Nor was I longer conscious of 
The old man’s form and face. 


At last I turned. Old Joe was gone! 
The silence seemed sublime, 
Much as if some superhand 


Had stilled the lips of time. 


I stood upon the beach alone 
And watched a silenced sea; 
Hushed before a phantom world 

Old Joe had shown to me. 


Two seamen shuffled slowly by. 
I gasped at what they said, 
“Found him looking out to sea.” 
Then sadly, “Old Joe’s dead.” 
—Barbara Brooke, ’40 
y ae 


The Deer 


Advancing, retreating, on they come— 
pausing to listen and peer; 

They prick up their sensitive ears, and 
turn each little head, 

Starting in fright if a withered leaf but 
crackles beneath their tread. 
Across fields where the yellow corn 

husks whisper in drowsy surprise, 
Past vagrant vines’ detaining arms, red 
with autumn dyes, 
Up hills and through the valley, come 
the deer. 
—Jane Edwards, ’37 
tof -¥= 
The City Is a Heck of a Noisy Place 
To Live In 


“The city is a heck of a noisy place to 
live in. 

Me and the wife just come back from 
the country, 

So you see, we know. 

Gosh, I never realized the difference 

Between livin’ in a third floor apart- 
ment 

And a quiet farm. 

Them taxis ain’t so bad, now that the 
mayor 


Clapped down on the horns. 

But the ‘el’ two blocks over—boy, does 
it roar! 

Just like the neighbor’s kid. 

A guy can hear the difference 

Once he’s had time off on a farm.” 

ae 

“The city is a heck of a noisy place to 
live in. 

The hurdy-gurdy grinds out the hit 
jazz tune again. 

The police whistles shriek out their 
shrill orders— 

Cars screech to a stop. 

The ‘newsies’ stand under the window 
yelling, ‘murduh,’ 

WPA men slowly hammer government 
projects 

While Fred and his wife bicker in the 
next flat, 

While the pushcart vendor sells his 
gaudy wares. 

.* © 

“The wife wants to move. 

Says she’s fed up with the noise of the 
city. 

She’s tired of hearin’ the ‘els.’ 

The neighbors’ radios give her head- 
aches. 

She wants to go to the 

Country and raise some tame pigeons 

Like them on the library steps.” 

. —Joy Jones, °37 


a. fg 

A Maiden’s Prayer 
I, a woman, 
Hate all men. 
I don’t know how 
To help it, when 
They love themselves— 
Ignore all others. 
1 pity girls 
With them for brothers. 
Their fickleness 
Is such a bore. 
I just can’t bear them 
Any more! 
I shudder when I think of men— 


But here I am in love again! 
—Elise Winsor, 37 


Publicity 

The recent announcements of the 
ratings in the Quill and Scroll contest 
received wide attention in the profes- 
sional press. More and more the dai- 
lies are awakening to the fact that 
school publications activities are a 
source of news, that their editors are 
persons to remember and that the 
school press is a valuable medium for 
the point of view of a rising and active 
generation. 


Which Is Right? 

We have noticed that some use 
biweekly and others bi-weekly, semi- 
monthly and semimonthly. Usage, as 
the arbiter, will soon come to the fore. 
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A Simple and Practical Tryout Test 


Many advisers and editors are looking for a simple and effective try-out 
test for applicants to their staffs. Not always are these tests for the 
purpose of elimination but rather to gauge the ability of the prospec- 
tive reporter or staff member. On this page is given the test developed 
by the staff of The Montclarion, the newspaper of the State Teachers 
College at Montclair, N. J. With it, also, is a list of instructions for 


staff writers. 


OUR selection or rejection as a staff member will be 

based on the following three considerations: 

1. A rating of your personal qualifications by the news 
editor. 

2. An analysis of the copy you have submitted for 
publication. 

3. The score you make on this examination. 

You are hereby requested to continue your try-out period 
and to receive and perform assignments for the next issue. 
The selections for staff membership will be announced in 
the next issue. 


7 7 7 
Here Is the Test. Good Luck! 
Write a straight news story on any of the follow- 
ing topics. Length: 100-150 words. The facts may 
be entirely imaginary but the persons and places 
mentioned should belong to our own campus. 

1. An assembly program at which a noted per- 

son speaks. 

2. A large formal class party. 

3. A story on the complete commencement 

plans. 

4. A story of an important football game. 
Write a good headline, after the following pattern, 
for your story. Count units carefully. You are 
allowed a variation of 1 unit above or below the 
limit. For this test you may count all letters and 
spaces as one unit each. 

DRAMATIC CLUB 13 unit limit 

ELECTS COUNCIL 13 unit limit 
Council Chooses Auryansen 25 unit limit 
As President; Notice of 23 ~ unit limit 
Try-outs to Be Posted 20 unit limit 
Copyread the accompanying piece of copy accord- 
ing to directions. 
Write a short (100-word) feature or human interest 
story on any of the following campus situations: 

1. A cat walks in Chapin Hall at night. 

2. A WPA worker is watched from a classroom 

window. 

3. A lost purse is found in a refuse can. 

4. A pair of trousers disappear while the owner 

is in the shower. 
A list of faculty last names will be dictated to you. 
You will write the first name and middle initial 
together with Mr., Dr., or Mrs., or Miss. 
7 7 7 
Copyreading 
Py ihdp-whe the following story making it conform to 
the Columbia Style Book and preferring the “down 
style” of capitalization in all cases. Use only accepted sym- 
bols for correction. Do NOT re-write the story. 

The Mathematics Department of the College High School 
is cooperating with the Social Studies and english deaprt- 
ments in pffering the students integrated work based on the 
fusion of subject matter. 
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A number of superintendents and High School princi- 
ples in area this have been fos tering projects of this kind 
two of which are being tried in the Summit High School 
and the Montclare High School with a great deal of 
suc cess. 

It is because of the increased amount of interest and 
benefit derived from this type of work that Mr. Snider, Mr. 
Warriner, Mr. Hildebrandt and Mr. Seybold formed a com- 
mittee, devised a programme andfinally selected a unit of 
work covering the three main fields, namely Social Studies, 
English, and M athematics. This unit is to be offered in 
six parts through-out the year. The first 6 weeks work, 
ending on Nov. 8th, will be based upon the question of 
“How man expresses himself”. This will be covered in 
the Math Department by Mr. Smanuel Hildebrand in the 


history of numbers. 


Through the development of numbers the student will 
have an opportunity to see how man has expressed himself 
by using geometric shapes, forms, and figures. The other 
three Units will cover the following points; “Evaluation of 
the present behaviour of man,” “The basic industries of 
man”, and “How man uses his liesure time’. 

Further information maybe obtained from Mr. Seybold, 
Bedford Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey, who is advisor for 
the plan. 
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Instructions To Reporters And Contributors To The 
Montclarion 


1. Refer to former issues of The Montclarion for models 
before writing. They represent edited copy. 

2. Type all copy double spaced on regulation copy 
paper. 

3. The reporter’s name must appear at the top of every 
page of copy. 

4. Beginning of the story should be one-third down on 
first page to leave space for headlines; one-fourth down on 
succeeding pages. 

5. Number all pages at the top following the catchline; 
circle the numbers. 

6. Serve or leave wide margins at sides. 

7. Use the dictionary. 

8. Write it right! Nearly right is wrong. Check all 
names, figures, facts. 

9. Give your story a snappy beginning. Put the most 
important thing (the feature) and the summary (the 5W’s) 
in a short lead paragraph, writing in news style, with the 
most important thing first and the least important last. 

10. When you have finished, go back and cut out every 
unnecessary word; build phrases into single words, sentences 
into phrases. Cut unnecessary the, a, an especially. 

11. Hand in all reports on time. Late reports will be 
discarded. 

12. Examine your article when printed and profit by the 
revisions made by the copy editors. 
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Features of the 


EWSPAPER readers demand 
leads that are brief, concise and 
to the point in their news stories; 

but when they read a feature, a new 
approach does not seem to turn them 
aside. Again, straight, unvarnished 
facts are required in the presentation 
of news items, but one may say what 
he chooses and introduce the personal 
pronoun without fear of criticism or 
condemnation in a feature. 

This may sound like license to the 
prospective news writer but one usually 
learns that to be a good feature writer 
one must have had a long and thor- 
ough apprenticeship in straight news 
writing. 

Here are presented several features 
from school newspapers that may be 
suggestive to other editors. They were 


selected by Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder, 
adviser to The Y.C.I. Chronicle, York 
Collegiate Institute, York, Pa., and his 
staff. 
From University School News, Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frank Floyd Catches 
Shark Five Times Own 
Size; Praises Steaks 


RIPPLE swept the placid surface 
of the mighty Atlantic Ocean; a 
jerk from the deep tightened the 


line, and Frank Floyd, University 
School’s most elite follower of Izaak 
Walton, let out a yell to his com- 
panions. 

The four deep-sea fishermen ran to 
the line and hauled in. All their com- 
bined strength was needed to gain any 
ground, for fighting them on the other 
end of the line was a vicious, man-eat- 
ing shark—over 600 pounds of tigerish 
fury. 

Frank did his shark catching just 
off Hyannisport, Cape Cod, Mass. Aft- 
er rising at 4 a.m. he went out in a 
45-foot fishing boat and stayed till 
7 p-m. 

During that time six fish were caught 
of which Frank, our future Earnest 
Hemingway, caught two. The largest, 
which Floyd caught, weighed 600 
pounds and was ten feet long. 

“We used '-inch rope about 50 
feet in length,” Frank said, “and the 
hooks were 4 inches from barb to 
shank. There was a 6-foot chain leader 
connecting the hook to the line.” The 
fishermen were taking no chances of 
having their prey escape. 

The hooks were baited with fresh, 
whole mackeral, speared on the hook. 

It took not only four people to haul 
the sharks in, but five, with a block and 


tackle, to lift the huge animals into 


Eight 


Month — 


the boat. When they had the shark 
well out of the water, they tapped it 
on the head with a baseball bat. 

“When we got them on board we cut 
them open and let the blood drain into 
the ocean,” said Frank. “This attract- 
ed other sharks to the ‘scene of the 
crime’.”” One time Floyd found a crab 
inside the shark he had opened and he 
stoutly maintains that the crab was still 
alive when he found it. In fact, he 
asserts that the crab’s claws almost 
caught his fingers. 

“Shark steaks make wonderful eat- 
ing,” Frank said, “especially when you 
catch the shark yourself.” 

Frank liked his fishing experiences 
so well that next year he and his com- 
panions of this summer are going into 
business on their own at No Man’s 
Land, an island a mile south of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. They expect to take 
out parties after the still bigger blue 


sharks. 


The Mercersburg News, Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., carried this 
story, an old, old one, but never with- 
out interest. 


‘O For The Wings Of 
A Dove,’ Says Maestro, 
As Skunks Chase Him 


ace night the skunks of Mer- 


cersburg’s back campus gave our 

study hall boys the proverbial 
cold shoulder, but whipped with a 
vengeance after Mr. Humphreys. The 
poor man was on his way to Laucks 
when set upon by the wood kitties. The 
wind must not have been just right 
at first, but when the two squirrels 
failed to show any climbing abilities, 
and when the wan moonlight revealed 
their lustrous coats, Mr. Humphreys 
took alarm. “O for the wings of a 
dove,” he called out imploringly to the 
pale moon. 

He was soon barreling along at a 
great rate. Mr. Humphreys was heard 
to pant as he navigated the winding 
asphalt. “It’s a long road that has no 
turning,” he moaned to the twinkling 
stars. Mr. and Mrs. Skunk made no 
comment. 

All in a dither, Mr. Humphreys fin- 
ally reached the safety of Laucks— 
neither bit, nor tainted, nor in any way 
mutilated. 

“From the obnoxious odors of all 
skunks may we be delivered,” he re- 
solved should go-in the next litany 
he wrote. 

Jake and Lena -Woodpussie didn’t 
fare so well. You see, Mercersburg’s 
army of employed;came through with 
a stitch in time—just in time—when 


they killed the oderous pair. 


The headline alone on this feature 
from The Reserve Record, Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, com- 
mands instant attention. 


The Singular Case Of 
Basilarchia Astyanax 


ASILARCHIA astyanax—you do 
not know what it is? Tch, tch, the 
way of the unlearned these days! 


If you should ask Dan Miles, he 
would probably tell you that it is a 
thing that flies over senior territory 
getting underclassmen in trouble. At 
least that is what it did to Dan. 

One bright sunny day when the 
bees were buzzing and the birds were 
twittering in the trees, Dan found the 
soul of the naturalist burning brightly 
within. 

As he saw this amazing species of 
butterfly, Basilarchia astyanax, flutter 
past, he took chase that he might ob- 
serve it further in the interests of 
science. And what was his reward? 
It netted him a decree from the mighty 
seniors. 

Dan was thereafter to be accom- 
panied by two red-faced bricks, be- 
cause he had trespassed upon the sen- 
ior campus. Moreover, Dan was to act 
as chambermaid in chief, relieving the 
seniors from-their task of bedmaking. 


But last Sunday Dan attempted to 
resign office. With the conviction that 
a cool, refreshing swim in the hockey 
pond would help brace Dan up to the 
job, the seniors proceeded with the 
rejuvenation ceremonies. Today Dan 
is a wiser and sadder naturalist. 


Features do not have to be long as 
these from The Y.C.I. Chronicle, York 
Collegiate Institute, York, Pa., prove. 
They are far more to the point than the 
shorts and fillers one usually finds in the 
dailies—and more likely to be read. 


The members of the United States 
History class didn’t know whether to 
feel flatered or insulted when, during 
their trip to Washington recently, they 
accidently entered the wrong door at 
the White House where they were ac- 
costed by a very dignified butler who 
asked if they were the textile workers 
that Mrs. Roosevelt was expecting. 
Needless to say, after learning their 
identity, he informed them in much 
less impressive tones where tourists 
were expected to enter. 


After seeing a demonstration by our 
“sharp-shooters” of the ping-pong 
tables, I cease to wonder why George 
Appell hit his tender cerebellum 
against the cast iron columns which 
are stationed about that locality. For 
such accuracy is enough to drive any- 
one to doing peculiar things... However, 
undaunted, I ventured to face one of 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Annual--A Student Product 


By IRMA E. HAMILTON 


T HAS been the aim of the staffs 
of The Annual, the yearbook of 
the Wilkinsburg High School, not 
only to make their book an official, 
though informal, record of the events 
of the school year but also to give an 
opportunity to as many students as 
possible to display their talents and 
their abilities. 


To carry out this purpose, varied 
and different plans have been and are 
still being tried, some with greater suc- 
cess than others. The first step is the 
selection of a general staff which in- 
cludes the editorial, the business and 
the art staffs. The number on this 
general staff has increased each year 
until this year we have twenty-two sen- 
ior members, four junior and two soph- 
omore members. The senior members 
are selected by our Activity Board, the 
leading student organization, composed 
of five faculty members appointed by 
the principal and five student members 
elected by popular vote. Since mem- 
bership on the Activity Board is de- 
pendent upon their votes, the students 
feel that all appointments by the board 
are indirectly the students’ choice. 

Seniors desiring appointment on the 
yearbook staff must have an average 
of C plus, and must present to the Ac- 
tivity Board a petition stating their 
qualifications and signed by fifty stu- 
dents and four teachers. Thus is given 
a lesson in self-reliance since only stu- 
dents wishing to show initiative will 
make the effort of securing a signed 
petition. The seniors selected by the 
Activity Board select the junior and 
sophomore members, who also have 
presented similar petitions. 


FTER the election which is in the 
spring of the year preceding 
publication, the members of the staff 
meet several times before the close of 
school to discuss the theme for the next 
year’s book and to formulate general 
plans. The members solicit from their 
fellow students ideas and suggestions 
for themes and layout of the book. All 
Suggestions are carefully considered 
and from them plans are made for 
the book. 

Sometimes these suggestions present 
great difficulty in execution as in the 
case of the 1936 Annual when it was 
suggested clay models be made and 
photographed as art motifs. Then as 
in the case of all art work, the problem 
is presented to the students of the art 
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department who use this as an art proj- 
ect. Sometimes a contest is held from 
which judges made a selection for the 


book. 


Students in the art classes make post- 
ers for the sales campaign; they assist 
in mounting of photographs which re- 
quires more skill and careful work than 
the average reader may realize. All 
the fine lettering and other incidental 
illustrations are the work of the art 
staff and students in the art depart- 
ment. 


LOSELY associated with the art 

work is the photography, most of 
which, with the exception of the indi- 
vidual photographs of the seniors and 
some of the very large groups, is done 
by student photographers. Any stu- 
dent who has a camera of his own may 
become one of the yearbook photog- 
raphers. If he shows exceptional skill, 
he is permitted to use one of the cam- 
eras used by the school, a Speed- 
graphic or the Rocomar. 


Two years ago one of the students, 
Calvin Jolly, made his own artificial 
lighting system for taking indoor pic- 
tures. Last year, he secured a large 
aluminum reflector, the type used on 
the new streamline trains. The boys 
in the shops made a case and stand 
for it. Thus the students have worked 
out an artificial lighting system at a 
very small cost which, with their syn- 
chronizer, will take care of the indoor 
pictures. To move and set-up this 
equipment from place to place requires 
several volunteer helpers who, we find, 
are never lacking. Unless the reader 
has had some experience with amateur 
indoor photography, he may not real- 
ize the amount of work and ingenuity 
required, such as handling the electri- 
cal appliances, eliminating unnecessary 
background or creating a natural set- 
ting in an unfavorable place; most of 
this trouble can be eliminated by pro- 
fessionals with theit high priced equip- 
ment. 


ftir SALES staff is composed of a 
sales manager, ‘an assistant sales- 
man, a bookkeeper and approximately 
fifty homeroom managers. The two 
managers and the bookkeeper plan 
their sales campaign, making a drive 
for down-payments in October, there- 
by securing a guarantee for a careful- 
ly planned budget and also permitting 
an advance deposit on engraving which 
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gives an additional discount. 

The fifty homeroom managers, more 
or less, take complete charge of their 
own report room, securing subscribers, 
collecting payments and making a fin- 
ancial report to the sales staff in spe- 
cially provided envelopes. At regular 
intervals the books are checked and 
audited. 

It is interesting to note that to date 
not a cent has been lost, which we at- 
tribute not only to student honesty but 
also to our systematic and business. 
like methods. 

To encourage the homeroom man- 
agers to make the most of their sales 
opportunities, free Annuals are given 
to all managers selling 100 per cent 
of their room enrollment, and to the 
senior, to the junior and to the sopho- 
more selling the highest percentage 
under 100 per cent. In addition, the 
managers who have sold above a stip- 
ulated percentage of their homeroom 
enrollment, have their names stamped 
on their copies free of charge. 

Two students are selected as adver- 
tising managers but any student eager 
to show initiative may secure ads, pro- 
vided he secures approval beforehand 
from the adviser; this precaution is to 
prevent business annoyances to the 
merchants in repeating calls. These 
boys receive practical lessons in writ- 
ing ads, in courtesy, in meeting strang- 
ers and in business methods. 


Yo ADDITION to the regular staff, 
we have an auxiliary staff of three 
juniors and two sophomores chosen by 
the regular staff. The auxiliary mem- 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HIS is the second installment of 
editorials selected by Miss Jean- 
ette Lowrey, adviser to The Rat- 

tler of the Neligh, Nebraska, High 
School, and members of the staff, for 
The Review. Through a regretable 
omission, credit for the selection was 
not acknowledged in the May issue 
which carried the first selection. 


Appropriateness is the best word to 
use in describing the editorials reprint- 
ed here as samples of good editorial 
writing from the school newspapers of 
the country. Not only appropriate but 
timely. Sometimes the two do not walk 
hand in hand as they do here. The 
editors who penned these articles 
read the daily press, keep their ears to 
the ground about school and delve into 
history or literature for their inspira- 
tion. Reading them does not conjure 
the picture of the hat-on-the-back-of.- 
the-head, sprawled - across - the - desk. 
creased-forehead, tousled-haired, dis- 
orderly-desk, upset wastebasket, _lit- 
tered-floor type of editor which some 
individuals like to paint. 


eyes 
From The Phillipian, Phillips-And- 


over Academy, Andover, Mass., cames 
this timely (issue of May 12, 1937) 
editorial on a topic of world-wide in- 
terest. 


Coronation Day 


Today, the twelfth of May, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, George the 
Sixth will be crowned King of England. 
To the English people this coronation 
ceremony is much more than a national 
holiday. It is an occasion that is steeped 
in tradition that far surpasses that of 
any other festival in the world. The 
prime importance of this service is not 
to give millions of interested Britishers 
and foreigners a view of the formal 
crowning of a King of England, but it 
is the religious ceremony which brings 
the blessing of God upon the head of 
the new sovereign. 


For many months the newspapers 
and magazines of this country have 
been filled with the news of the pre 
parations for the coronation. In Eng- 
land, merchants and tradesmen have 
been reaping tremendous profits from 
souvenir hunters and tourists as well as 
the English people themselves by sell- 
ing all kinds of goods stamped with 
the pictures of the new King and 
Queen. British travel agencies have 
been spreading coronation propaganda 
throughout the United States and 
every other civilized country, advertis- 
ing coronation time as the time to see 
England at her best. 


Ten 


We in America, who were once part 
of this great nation, pause at this mo- 
ment in the history of Great Britain 
to acknowledge what she stands for in 
this era of turmoil and unrest. For 
centuries she has been the outstanding 
empire of the world, and is today one 
of the guiding influences upon the 
world. 

This morning a new hand takes over 
the guiding reigns of this tremendously 
influential power. May he rule with 
the grace and fortitude with which a 


king is blessed. “God Save the King.” 
i 


Tulsa School Life, Central High, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, took the month of 
May for inspiration and turned out a 
most creditable editorial. Unlike most 
editorials it could have been written 
also as a news feature. The possibilities 
that this suggests are endless. 


May’s Hall of Fame 


In the month of gaiety and beauty. 
of new life in all nature, there have 
come into the world since the Middle 
Ages five men, whose contributions in 
the fields of music and literature espe- 
cially have advanced human knowledge 
and culture to the greatest heights. 

Honore de Balzac, French novelist 
and founder of the realistic school of 
fiction, celebrated his birthday in May. 
Though unhappy and heavily in debt 
all his life, Balzac nevertheless was a 
tireless worker, producing eighty-five 
novels in twenty years. He had a stead- 
fast determination for thoroughness 
and a keen analysis of character that 
won him the rank of the greatest 
French author since the Revolution. 

Intense human sympathies and a 
power for depicting the passions of 
humanity were among the outstanding 
characteristics of Robert Browning, 
whose romance with Elizabeth Barrett, 
herself a gifted poet, has delighted all 
who are familiar with it. The English 
poet excels in the dramatic monologue. 
but the most inspiring of his writing are 
those which reveal his noble views of 
his life and immortality. 

Richard Wagner, whose dreams 
manifested themselves into the world’s 
most brilliant operatic productions, was 
born in Germany in the month of May. 
A musician of the highest type and a 
poet and philosopher besides, Wagner 
aimed to reform the structure of the 
opera. His works, which include 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin, are pro- 
duced, appreciated, and highly praised 
in every civilized country today. 

Alighieri Dante is a great man to be 
both exalted and pitied. He was raised 
to the highest offices possible in twelfth 


century Italy, with its turbulent poli. 
tics, only to be cast out from his be 
loved land, a poor, suffering wanderer, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, which pictures 
the intense religious spirit of the Mid. 
dle Ages, is one of the most exquisite 
pieces of poetry ever produced, writ- 
ten by one of the saddest men who 
ever lived. 

The most beloved of American 
authors—this could easily be the title 
for Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose 
talents included essay writing, philos. 
ophy, and poetry. Although he was 
a scholar and a man of letters rather 
than a reformer, Emerson actively sup. 
ported every movement for the benefit 
of humanity, and truly deserved the 
love and reverence awarded him by the 
people of his own nation. 


+e 
From the Worcester, Mass., High 


School of Commerce, Mercury, comes 
another type, timely (May 14, 1937), 
informative, a synthesis of many news 
stories about the event of which it 
treats, and provocative of thoughts, or 
a smile, at the end. 


A President’s Vacation 


President Roosevelt is enjoying a fish- 
ing trip into the Southern Atlantic off 
the Coast of Florida. To the casual 
observer he is nothing more or less 
than a public figure taking a vacation 
in the form of a fishing trip. In reality 
it is that plus many very important and 
interesting details. 

When President Roosevelt left the 
White House a few weeks ago for his 
fishing trip, he was escorted to his 
private train by a cordon of police and 
a group of Secret Service Agents. The 
train which included a private living 
room and dining room traveled along 
the Eastern Sea Board stopping here 
and there to allow the President to see 
some of his government projects. At 
Savannah embarkation to the presi: 
dential yacht took place. Abroad the 
yacht with Mr. Roosevelt were several 
newspaper men including writers and 
photographers. These men were neces: 
sary to make pictures and write stories 
which will be used for the benefit of 
posterity. 

As the yacht pulled away from port 
and started for sea it was escorted by 
a group of Coast Guard boats. These 
boats returned only when the four bat- 
tle cruisers which accompanied the 
presidential yacht were seen. 

Privacy might be the watchword of 
most men when they go fishing, but at 
this point, which was the actual start 
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The National Tuberculosis 
Association and the C.S.P.A. 
Cooperate in 1937 Sale 


By DANIEL C. McCARTHY 


Director of Publicity, 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


CHOOL editors throughout the United States will have 
S an opportunity during November and December to 

write of Christmas Seal activities in their respective in- 
stitutions. Through an arrangement with the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the best articles written by mem- 
bers of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will be 
judged for quality on a state-wide basis and from there to 
national competition. 


Year after year, schools are taking a more active part 
in the affairs of local tuberculosis and health associations. 
In the early winter, there are Christmas Seal activities and 
in the spring many of the schools participate in the Early 
Diagnosis Campaign. It is expected that the majority of 
school editors will write on the Christmas Seal, its history, 
what the schools are doing to help promote its sale and the 
far-reaching effects that are derived from the income. 


ee nee: junior high and senior high schools 
will have their own competition. Each school may 
enter an editorial, a news item and a feature story. All 
types of publications are eligible whether they are mimeo- 
gtaphed, multigraphed or printed. Their frequency of 
publication will have no bearing on the winners, and it 
makes no difference whether the publications are of news- 
paper or magazine format. 


Tuberculosis secretaries in each state have been informed 
of the co-operative plan between the schools and informa- 
tion on the Christmas Seals may be obtained from them. 
The articles should not be over 500 words in length. 


=, school is urged to submit to the state tuberculosis 
association, its best editorial, mews item and feature 
story immediately after they are published. In each state, 
therefore, there will be nine outstanding articles to be 
judged the best. The senior high schools will have a best 
editorial, news item and feature story and the situation will 
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Ring in Health! 


Protect Your Home from Tuberculosis 
with 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


be similar in regard to the junior high schools and the 
elementary schools. 


Following the state-wide competition, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association will select the nine outstanding 
articles submitted from its state and affiliated associations 
throughout the country. The winning publications will be 
displayed at the Columbia Scholastic Press Association’s 
Convention in New York next March. 


HRISTMAS SEALS have appeared on a number of 
‘. newspapers and magazines coming to C.S.P.A. head- 

quarters during the season they are sold. Our com- 
ment on this practice lead to the co-operative movement 
first mentioned in the May, 1937, Review. Its expansion 
and the means by which this is to be developed are well 
outlined in the accompanying article by Mr. McCarthy. 


School publications under their editors should take a 
leading part in community, state or national enterprises of 
this sort. Nearly two billion Seals will be sold between now 
and Christmas. Editors can promote their sale in their 
schools by calling attention to the aims and objects of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. They could be affixed 
to a particular issue of the magazine or newspaper as the 
publication’s contribution to the movement. 


a that the publication can contribute to the sale 
by writing news articles on it and by calling upon their 
local Seal officials for information and to offer assistance. 


From the local to the state and then to the national head- 
quarters will go the news stories and those best portraying 
the facts, appealing to the reader and exhibiting the tech- 
nique of good writing will be reprinted in the Association’s 
Bulletin and exhibited at the C.S.P.A. Convention. 


It is probable, also, that a certificate will be awarded to 
the publications in which the selected stories appear. 
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School Publicity and Publications 


By MILDRED OSBORNE 


Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla. 


— publicity, a course offered 
by the department of journalism 
at Southwestern State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Weatherford, Oklahoma, dur- 
ing the summer of 1937, was designed 
to help teachers give their schools the 
publicity they deserve through a school 
newspaper, columns in a local paper 
or in a mimeographed school publica- 
tion. Other mediums suggested’ in 
the course were programs for special 
days, open house, athletics, classroom 
activities and interscholastic contests. 

Miss Elsie Shoemaker, who sponsors 
the college paper, The Southwest- 
ern, was the instructor. The class 
was composed of 16 students, four- 
teen being English majors. Three 
are teaching English, two, commerce. 
in high schools this year, and nine will 
teach in the elementary grades. One 
student will sponsor a junior high 
school paper; another will have a col- 
umn in a mimeographed high school 
paper. Thirteen of the class will teach 
in schools which sponsor in general a 
column in their local paper. 

“To win for my work and my school 
in general a fuller appreciation from 
the community” was the reason given 
by most of the students for enrolling 
in the course. Making a bibliography 
of available magazine articles and 
books dealing with school publicity was 
the first project of the class. 

With the idea in mind that South- 


western students were the source of the 


“Burning Candle’ 


By DOROTHY NICHOLS 


most publicity for The Southwest- 
ern, members of the class attempt- 
ed to publish interesting bits of news 
about each student on the campus. 
Each member of the class was assigned 
50 students to contact and successful 
projects and intelresting news ‘items 
were the result. Many students were 
given publici?y rather than a_ few 
leaders. 

Probably the most practical project 
of all was the making of a small mimeo- 
graphed newspaper, the kind most of 
the students will have to use in their 
own schools. 

Members of the class gained ideas 
about what constitutes a good school 
paper and what makes a poor one. 
When Johnny takes home one of their 
school newspapers, the parents should 
have a fair idea of what is taking place 
at school, instead of a mass of unin- 
teresting items. 

This is all in keeping with the policy 
of President W. W. Isle, head of this 
Oklahoma college, that students should 
be given opportunities to prepare them- 
selves to teach extra-curricular activities 
in addition to the regular academic 
courses. His idea is that teachers 
strengthen themselves with their 
school patrons by-first teaching well 
the routine subjects of their depart- 
ment and then by sponsoring some 
activity in which they are interested 
and for which they have talent. 


Associate Editor, Staff I, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coming from the burning candle of 
youth, the glow of fancies and ideals is 
captured in a collection of verse by 
students of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
theme poem “Burning Candle” by 
Mary Mae Endsley furnishes the title 
of the book, the last lines reading, 
“But yet I’d rather be a candle burn- 

ing, 

Than wax that never knows its death in 
light.” 

This volume of verse, expressing the 
wealth of youth, is presented by the 
editors, Miss Ella Sengenberger and 
Miss Margaret Burnside, “to those who 
delight in the spirit of youth, in the 
unhampered style in which youth ex- 
presses its facts and fancies, its beliefs, 
desires, and ideals.” 


Twelve 


The book is a twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary edition, honoring the birthday of 
the school. The poems were chosen 
from all those written as class assign- 
ments or for contests by students while 
they attended Tech from the fall of 
1912 when the school was founded 
through the 1926. The 
manuscripts were available to the edi- 
tors from their own collections, from 
school publications and from antholo- 
gies, magazines and textbooks publish- 
ing the writing of high school pupils. 

In the foreword, Mr. DeWitt S. 
Morgan, principal, observes, “The 
genuis of a poet rests not so much in 
what he says as in what he sees. His 
is a talent for new sight; his craft is 


spring of 


using words to interpret vision. 

“This compilation represents a 
picture of what youth at the Arsenal 
Technical Schools has seen in a quarter 
of a century. Beyond the pages of 
this book are the thousands of poems 
from which these few are chosen. And 
beyond all of them is the inspiration of 
earnest teachers who have helped these 
young people. 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 

And a heaven in a wild flower.” 


Bound in dark green leatherette with 
the cover design in gold, the book is 
beautifully designed. The cover de- 
sign, frontispiece—a drawing of the 
Arsenal—and the decorations are the 
work of a nationally known etcher, 
Frederick Polly, head of the Graphic 
Arts department of Tech. 

The biographical sketches included 
in the volume reveal that many of the 
poets represented won national recogni- 
tion for their poety and essays while at 
Tech, and some have gained distinc- 
tion in the field of writing since 
graduation. 


The C.S.P. A. Insignia 


For Staff Members of Member- 
Publications Only 


This gold-filled insignia may 
be secured as a pin or as a charm. 
As a charm it will have a ring on 
the top. In either case it will be 
a most attractive emblem. 


ONLY ACTUAL STAFF 
MEMBERS ARE _ ELIGIBLE 
FOR THIS EMBLEM. THE 
FACULTY ADVISER MUST 
ENDORSE EACH APPLICA. 
TION FOR IT. 


PIN or CHARM 50 cents 


This is not obligatory nor do 
we say that all should have it 
the members asked for it and the 
insignia is ready for those who 
wish it. 


Send me a pin, charm, (cross 
out one). 


Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by 


Faculty Adviser. 


For quantity orders list names 
on one sheet and indicate to 
whom the package is to be sent. 
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Pee Wee’s Fadeout 
By MARY CLARE O’NEILL 


E SHUFELED into the office of 
H the high school weekly, hands 

in trousers’ pockets, mouth half- 
open, eyes half-closed, shadows beneath 
the jaw lines. He wore a dark blue 
sweater over an older man’s shirt, both 
shirt and sweater out at the elbows. 
He bumped into a half-open drawer of 
the cut cabinet, glanced curiously at 
the girls busily typing, slowly passed 
through the narrow aisle between the 
four make-up desks and the littered 
copy table, shuffled up to the faculty 
adviser’s desk and waited stolidly until 
she had finished looking over a batch 


of manuscripts. 


Miss Feger looked up smiling at the 
lad, wondering who he was. His eyes 
crinkled a bit in return as he presented 
a slip from the principal’s office. 


“’N I work on the paper?” 


GLANCE at the clock, her desk, 

the basket of papers, showed it 
was impossible to give the boy atten- 
tion for even ten minutes, but since the 
principal sent him, she would have to 
do something. Glancing at the make- 
up desks Miss Ferger saw “Shorty,” 
the third page man, cutting capers and 
in two hours the paper was due at the 
printers! 


“Tell Shorty to give you something 
to do,” she said. He shuffled away. 
The adviser thought, “Now Shorty will 


get down to business.” 


“°N I do ’nthing else?” Just a half- 
hour, and here he was back, hands in 
pockets, as nonchalant as before. 

“Tom, need any help on the sport 
section?” she queried. 

“Do I! Everything’s a mess,” growled 
Tom without looking up. Well, if that 
is the way Tom felt, it would never do 
to unload this nuisance on him. Nerves 
were too taut to risk a scene at this 
hour. 

“Evergreen,” the dude in charge of 
first-page make-up, yelled at that mo- 
ment, “Help! Nothing fits.” 

With a wave of the hand she sent 
the new lad to “Evergreen’s” table, 
“and stay there,” she groaned to her- 


self. 
T THAT moment Chuck, the edi- 


torial page man, returned from 
football practice. Went straight to the 
adviser’s desk with the look of a con- 
demned man: 


“What'll Ido? Pee Wee didn’t write 


the exchange column. I fired him, but 
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Hey, Teacher, ’J’Ever 
Have This Happen? 


S ELDOM does The Review print any- 
thing but straight articles or re- 
prints of fine writing from the pages 
of the school publications. This story 
came from the pen of one who “was 
a faculty adviser of a high school pub- 
lication for many years. I am now in 
the college field, so have been losing 
contact with the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and The Review. 
But I introduce all my prospective fac- 
ulty advisers to it.” 

This story came from days as an 
adviser and, she says, is quite true to 
a situation which she once experienced. 





a lot of white space that'll fill.” 


“Write another editorial feature,” 
suggested Miss Ferger. 


“Yeah, I’m in a frame of mind to 
write an editorial., Bet you’d never 
pass it.” 


As she turned back to her desk, there 
was “stolid-face” again. “Oh, those 
boys. Why don’t they throw him out. 
Always send him back to me.” But 
the look which said these words sud- 
denly changed into a triumphant grin, 
as she asked, “Ever read an exchange 
column?” 


“Uh huh.” 


“Then write one,” said she as she 
pointed to a box full of exchanges. 
He went away with the box in the 
crook of his elbow, hands still in pock- 


ets. The adviser breathed contentedly 
as the door closed behind him. 


In another hour the printer had 
everything but the’ substitute for Pee 
Wee’s exchange column. One look at 
Chuck savagely punching holes in 
blank copy paper told the staff that 
he had beaten up a dozen Pee Wee’s 
since he came into’the office but had 
nothing the printer could set. One 
fear gripped all—that Pee Wee would 
walk into the office. 


UST at that moment, the door op- 
J ened. Chuck léoked around eag- 
erly. Sister put on ‘her grimmest look. 
But it was only the shuffler, the box 
under his arm, the!vacant look on his 
face, hands in pockets. As he shuffled 
up to Miss Ferger, she silently directed 
him to the glowering Chuck. Then 
half-afraid of the consequences, she 
turned to recall him but he was already 
pushing some copy in front of Chuck, 
who angrily, savagely, pushed his chair 


back and glared at the new comer. But 
the latter’s expression changed not a 
whit—the same blank stolidity, neither 
fearless nor fearful. 

Chuck stared, relaxed, hitched his 
chair to the desk and started to read 
the copy. 

“Yippee! Boy, are you good,” he 
shouted. “Say who are you? Want 
a job? Boy, O boy! Pee Wee thought 
he was good, but when he reads this 
he’ll eat nails.” 

He read on. “Boy, he is a nit-wit 
compared with you. Gosh, teacher, 
where’d you find him? Hey you, I 
asked you if you want a steady job?” 

“Yuh, uh huh.” 


Evaluating Stories 


While “rubber stamp” methods are 
decried in some circles, the Junior 
High Advisers Conference listened 
with evident approval to an exponent 
of the idea. 

Miss Marguerite DeForest, school 
librarian and adviser to The Announc- 
er of John Marshall Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has a rubber 
stamp marked “Timeliness—Interest— 
Grammar—General Composition and 
Style,” which she places on the original 
of each contribution to her publication. 
The story is evaluated according to 
these items. If it can be accepted as 
it stands, it receives greater credit than 
if it has to be re-written. Each re- 
writing reduces the credit allowance. 

After publication, the work. of each 
individual is clipped, pasted in a loose- 
leaf notebook and rated. The credits 
are cumulative and positions and 
awards on the publication staff depend 
upon their number. 


Promoted 


Mr. Floyd A. Potter, principal of the 
Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic 
City, N. J., who has taken an active 
part in the Elementary Division of the 
C.S.P.A., whose mimeographed High 
Lights of Massachusetts, under the ad- 
visership of Mrs. Anna S. Hake, has 
achieved wide distinction, has been 
named director of Elementary Educa- 
tion of Atlantic City. 


Principal to Professor 


Dr. John Milligan, formerly princi- 
pal of the Campbell School, -South 
River, N. J., later principal of the 
Watsessing School, Bloomfield, N. J., 
active in C.S.P.A. work and a speaker 
at several conventions, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Montclair, N. J., Teachers 
College. 
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Annual 
Gssots 


EALTH” was the theme of last 
“HT year’s Black and Gold of the 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. In the foreword, we read, “Health 
has always been an important phase of 
McKinley’s educational program. In 
this volume, we have tried to portray 
the health activities and exemplify the 
entire school as a unit... .” Com- 
bined with this idea was the fact that 
the book was dedicated to the McKin- 
ley medical adviser, Dr. Nils P. Larsen, 
a practice which helps to secure the 
idea around which the book is built. 
Unity in the book is further achieved 
through informally written heads for 
the stories; for example, the core sub- 
jects (curricular) and faculty carry 
this title: “Living Intelligently;” while 
the senior section is headed by “Pre- 
senting the Mighty Seniors.” 

ie < 


Journalism students of the Schurz 
High School of Chicago, Illinois, wrote 
and presented a Press Radio Revue 
in an assembly of the entire student- 
body as the opening sales drive for 
their yearbook, The Schurzone. The 
advisers, Mrs. Evelyn Perry and Miss 
Ruth Thorning, write that an install- 
ment plan was used for making pay- 
ments wherein an additional fee was 
charged for late payments. By using 
this plan, the staff knew early in the 
term how their budget balanced. This 
idea also encouraged the student sub- 
scribers to make early payments. 

x * 


In Ye Falconet of the Castlemont 
High School, Oakland, California, full- 
page engravings were used on every 
page. Borders, those of an open scroll- 
like book, were first drawn, pictures 
mounted within the drawings, all copy 
was then pasted under and about the 
pictures and, finally, full-page engrav- 
ings were made. The names of the 
staff on the last page were hand-let- 
tered in an Old English face in such a 
meticulously careful manner by staff 
artists that to distinguish the art work 
from a real type face is rather a difh- 
cult task. Mrs. C. Murphy, the ad- 
viser, writes that everyone on the staff 
worked hard and learned much. 

* * x 


For promotional purposes, the Sky 
Writer of Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, of which Miss Hazel L. 
Koppenhoefer is adviser, the “1937 
Staff Extends Annual Greetings 
(Christmas)” in the form of a blotter 
printed in red and green. 
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Editorials...Choice of the Month 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of the fishing trip, Mr. Roosevelt was 
being carefully watched by at least four 
hundred other persons outside of his 
personal party of friends. To add to 
this already elaborate fishing expedi- 
tion was the continual drone of the 
squadron of army bombing planes 
which were flying majestically above 
the fishing party. | 

The continuous steam of wireless 
messages which are relayed to the presi- 
dential yacht from the White House 
also tend to make the President’s 
“private fishing trip,” a little more 
public. All these things according to 
custom and tradition are a necessary 
part of the vacation of a President. 
This, then, would lead to another ques- 
tion, “How many: would want to be 
President at vacation time?” but that is 
another story. 

fey ae 


Back to school and its problems we 
come with this editorial from The 
Leader of the State Normal School at 
Fredonia, N. Y. It is much harder to 
follow a well-defined path and improve 
as one progresses than it is to tear down 
or up or apart. This editor is mystified 
by the attitude of those who believe a 
change in staff must mean a cataclysm. 
People as a whole resent a change in the 
established order and in schools and 
their papers one must make haste slowly. 


New Regime Gives Away 
Its Secrets 


Always a difficult task, the job of 
taking over the reins of The Leader 
promises to be harder than ever this 


year. We have more to live up to 
than has any other staff for the past 
several years. Be that as it may, we’re 
here. 

We have been rather disturbed dur- 
ing the week which has followed the an- 
nouncement of the new staff by persons 
who have come up and, after con- 
gtatulating us upon our election, have 
asked a question something like this: 
“Well, now that you’ve been elected, 
what are you going to do with The 
Leader? How are you going to change 
af 

All that can be said is that we have 
no intention of making sweeping 
changes in The Leader. What we hope 
to do is to keep the paper growing as it 
has shown evidence of doing during re- 
cent times. In that process of growth 
changes are bound to occur, but we 
hope that they won’t be too obvious. 
lf we have any control over them, they 
won’t come about rapidly. 


Undoubtedly The Leader will make 


mistakes, as it has before. Personally, 


these steel-nerved adepts, Leroy Em. 
we've got a hunch that unless we do 
make a few mistakes, the experiences 
of running this sheet won’t be worth a 
whoop. It is largely through mistakes 
that the human race learns. If we 
should, accidentally, get through the 
next year without pulling several 
boners, the editor, at least, will be 
greatly disappointed. 

It is our contention that The Leader 
can best serve the school by publishing 
a paper which is lively and interesting; 
—one which will be wholesomely 
balanced in presentation of the news 
of the school and of all persons con. 
nected with it. In the process of doing 
this it is natural that educational trends 


and happenings will be reflected. 


We hope to print materials that our 
readers want. We have no intention of 
trying to uplife humanity, neither do 
we expect to be the instrument by 
which any portion of it is torn down. 
Our greatest concern is and will be to 
put out a sheet which is lively, at times 
entertaining, and always informative. 

We hope that we shall never be con- 
tent to stand still. If, at the end of our 
period in office, we can honestly feel 
that we have progressed, we will be 
pleased. God forbid that we shall ever 
be satisfied. 


Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 8) 


rich by name, with almost as disastrous 
results. Although I was not carried 
out because of beating my brains on 
posts from despair, I could barely find 
my way forth from mortification. 


Whoever thinks that the life of a 
pedagogue is all a bed of roses should 
consult Y.C.I.’s coach, Archie Me- 
Vicker. He will undoubtedly tell you 
that it has its little bumps and jolts 
at times. Repeatedly he has called the 
students’ attention to the dangers of 
leaning back on a chair so that the two 
front legs are off the ground. In some 
off moment the chair on which the 
coach was sitting worked itself in this 
position. All would have gone unno- 
ticed and this tale never gone to print 
had not some one appeared at the 
study hall door just at the crucial mo- 
ment, for his presence caused Mr. Me- 
Vicker to turn. This was one mort 
twist than the back legs would stand, 
much to the coach’s embarrassment. 
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Suggestions for Improving 
Newspaper Make-Up 


By SPENCER B. AMES 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


This is a list of practical suggestions compiled by an adviser 
who has years of experience in the junior high school field, 
who has served as a judge and as a critic, and whose services 
are much in demand wherever school publications advisers 
and editors gather. 

It was organized largely for his own use and benefit in con- 
nection with his work but he generously distributes 
hundreds of mimeographed copies to those who need such 
assistance as the compilation can give. 


It is not considered to be the final word nor to be complete 
to the nth degree. It should be of great assistance to any 
newspaper editor or adviser, no matter what the school 
or grade. 


Advantages—Serviceable, easy to read—-satisfactory 

letter count. 
Size— 

36 point maximum, except for “banner” or “streamer” 
heads. 

(This is a bit larger than recommended by many). 

12 point minimum, except for sub-heads which are 
sometimes the same size as body type but in bold 
face, sometimes 2 points larger, also bold face. 

* * * 


Technical Make-Up 


Size of sheet— 
5 columns, 12! picas wide; 
Page—11%%4 inches by 16 inches; 
4-6 point column rules; 
Side margins—3 picas 
Top margin—3 picas; 
Bottom margin—3 1 picas; 
Type page depth—89!, picas; 
—or-— 
5 columns, 12 picas wide; 
Page 11'% inches by 151% inches. 
Body Type—Family— 
Linotype—Excelsior, Textype, Ionic No. 5; 
Intertype—. 
Size— 
10 point solid; 
8 point on 10 point body; 
(These are recommended for school publications) ; 
7 point on 8 point body 
(This is used in some commercial sheets). 
Variety— 


Front Page Make-Up 
Style of Make-Up 


Balance— 

Comparatively easy to achieve if stories are written to 
word limits—page should be planned ahead. 

Carry-overs often necessary in this style of make-up. 

Avoid placing heads of same size beside each other. 

Don’t neglect “below center fold”—page must not be 
top-heavy. No. 1 heads are not usually used below 
center, however. 


Pleasing use of Bold Italic faces both in one and two 
decks, single and double column. (Use somewhat 
sparingly). 

Boxed heads of light face, bold and italic can be used 
for columns. 

Art heads in a harmonious manner enliven regular 
features. 

Short stories may be set in shorter measure and com- 
pletely boxed to break monotony. 

Avoid all-cap head—caps and |. c. are much easier 
to read. 


Headlines—Style and Size 
Type Family— 
Bodoni, Century, Metro No. 2, Cloister, or Chelten- 


ham. 


November, 1937 


Don’: waste important headlines on unimportant stories. 
Make large heads to mean something to readers. 
Headlines— 

Importance of Stories—-upper right hand corner best 
spot. Upper left, next best. 

A single column cut if related to best story “is prob- 
ably best placed in coiumn 4, under a 2-column first 
deck. 

A feature story may be boxed in column 2 to balance 
a cut in column 4. 

If story with cut ranks second, place in center column 
with single or double line leader above, and an ap- 
propriate head beneath. (Often times description 
of picture cf two or three lines, bold face, same size 
as body type.) 

Conservative use of italics enliven page by separating 
important heads. 
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Editorial Page 


Masthead 


Make as compact as possible without crowding. 
Including all publication data—frequency, price, advis- 
ers’ names, etc. 


Editorial 


Sometimes larger type—10 point, often on 12 point body. 
Initial letters add to attractiveness. 
Reader or line editorials enliven page and attract readers. 


Humor 


Seems to be logical place for columns of general humor. 

Columns devoted to student comment and questions find 
their places here. 

Deserving literary work, verse, humorous and otherwise— 
special features may all be included. 


Sports Page 
Make-Up 


Spend as much time on this page as on any other. Don’t 
allow it to be thrown together in a slipshod manner. 

A sport comment column can attract many readers. In- 
teresting sidelights, amusing incidents, etc., should be 


included. 


Service for Student Government 


Maintain a level head regarding news value in sports, 
Abuse of banner heads soon leaves nothing with which 
to celebrate an important victory. 


Cover as many sport features as possible and thereby 
attract more readers. While many are interested in 
basketball others may enjoy minor sports equally well, 

Intra-mural sports allow the use of many more names. 

Progress of prominent alumni in college interest readers, 


Famous sport figures, college captains, coaches often 
grant interesting interviews. 


One or two “standing art heads” make special columns 
& P 
stand out. 


Activities Page 
Make-Up 
The easiest way to handle this page is to balance it at top. 
Advertising will probably take up part of lower half. 


Try not to run advertising to very top of column 5. By 
doing this you lose the opportunity to display a good 
story. 

Don’t leave the “junk” for this page—at least make the 
news appear as well as possible. Plan each page care. 


fully. 


If you use carry-overs here, get an attractive carry-over 
head, and place the stories with skill. 


magazine, Student Life, which is the 


T’S A FAR cry from the birch rod 
I to the student court, but with the 

increasing democratization of the 
educational system within the past few 
decades has come the realization that 
students, especially those in secondary 
schools, are quite capable of assuming 
responsibility in conducting many 
phases of the government of their 
schools. 


As a direct result of the new empha- 
sis on training in character and citi- 
zenship through student participation 
in the management of school affairs, 
the National Association of Student 
Officers was founded in 1930 by Sup- 
erintendent Willis A. Sutton of At- 
lanta, Georgia, who was at that time 
president of the National Education 
Association. The purpose of this group 
is to serve as a clearing-house for the 
exchange of ideas and information 
among schools which are carrying on 
systems of co-operative student govern- 
ment. N.A.S.O. functions under the 
guidance of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


oe the plan conceived by Dr. 
Sutton is a sound one is indicated 
by the fact that N.A.S.O. now has a 
membership of more than one thou- 
sand student councils and other forms 
of self-government organizations which 
represent a total of more than half a 
million students. 


Student councils and other forms of 
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self-government organizations of sec- 
ondary schools may afhliate with N.A. 
S.O. by paying an annual membership 
fee of $1.50 and sending a copy of 
their constitution which outlines the 
system of student participation in the 
government of their school. 

If there is no written constitution, 
a short and concise statement describ- 
ing the program of self-government 
which the school has developed should 
be sent instead of the constitution. 

HE services of N.A.S.O. to its 
members this year consist of three 
copies of each number of the monthly 


official periodical carrying information 
on student government and related ac- 
tivities; a packet of material on student 
government which sells for fifty cents 
to non-members; a report on the an- 
nual convention of student government 
officers held at Detroit during the sum. 
mer meeting of the N.E.A.; a bibliog. 
raphy on student government; and a 
copy of a survey of student participa- 
tion in school government and control 
in eighty-one typical secondary schools. 

Address the Executive Secretary, Na- 


tional Association of Student Officers, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Review Articles Are In New Textbook 


ete stories which appeared in The 
School Press Review will be reprint- 
ed in a chapter on “Publications” in a 
high school textbook on English com- 
position now being prepared in col- 
laboration by several teachers. 

Miss Myra A. Paine, teacher of Eng- 
lish at Hyde Park High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., wrote for permission to use 
“Famous Pair Wed,” which appeared 
in the April, 1935, Review, and “French 
Class Writes to Foreign Students,” 
from the October, 1935, issue. 

The first selection was the prize-win- 
ning story for 1935 in the news writ- 
ing contest sponsored jointly by the 
C.S.P.A. and Sigma Delta Chi, the 
journalistic fraternity of the Columbia 
School of Journalism. It appeared 


originally in The Bexley High Torch, 
Bexley, Ohio, High School, and was 
writetn as a feature story by Bob 
Minor, a member of the staff. 

“French Class Writes to Foreign Stu- 
dents” was a news story reprinted with 
several others in The Review under 
the heading, “Leading News Stories.” 
In accordance with custom, The Re- 
view invites advisers and their staffs to 
select examples of outstanding student 
writing from their own or other school 
publications to be reprinted in the 
monthly issues. This story was select 
ed by Mr. H. F. Gilson, adviser to The 
Crane Tech Chronicle, and his staf 
and was taken from The Coal Digget 
of the Gary, West Virginia, High 
School. 
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The Annual... 


A Student Product 


(Continued from Page 9) 


bers serve as apprentices and also as 
“go-betweens” who bring ideas from 
the students. These students assist in 
copy reading and checking accuracy of 
information. 

During the time of identification of 
students in group pictures, many stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to as- 
sist. This tedious and seemingly sim- 
ple task requires accuracy in identifi- 
cation and in spelling of names. Re- 
cently a former graduate wrote me to 
thank me for a lesson he had learned 
in the importance in the business world 
of spelling names accurately. 

The literary material of The Annual 
forms no small portion of the book. 
This material is written by students 
and by members of the staffs. Class 
histories and club comments are writ- 
ten by the secretary or historian of the 
said organization. One year the fore- 
word was written as a class project in 
the senior English classes. Poetry and 
humorous articles are contributed by 
students in the English department. 

The aim of the staff has been each 
year to make the book not only some- 
thing the students want but also to 
make them feel that they, each one, 
in some way had a part in making the 
book, and that the staff acted only as 
the editors. From this, the students 
have learned in a general way to work 
co-operatively, to meet responsibility 
and to appreciate the need for accu- 
racy. 


A Better Newspaper 


... At Half Price 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tion of the dummy call for endless 
pasting, cutting and drawing. 

The steps in the preparation are as 
follows: 

1. Decide upon the size of the final 
product and then consult the photo- 
reprint company. They will tell you 
what size to make the dummy for the 
reduction process follows a definite 
scale. 

2. For the dummy purchase a pure 
white bond paper that is not too trans- 
parent. The photostatic camera repro- 
duces any off color as black. Never use 
a cut that is on a colored background. 

3. Have the make-up editor rule the 
dummy, preferably in india ink, with 
the number of columns desired on each 
page. If only three columns can be 
placed on a page, use a larger dummy 
and have it reduced. 

4. Prepare beforehand blank mimeo- 

















| C.S.P.A.Plays Part in Preserving 


School Publications For Posterity 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 


ment from you. 









eight years. 
and for your many gifts. 








(Signed) 
CSB:S 






















graphed forms, consisting of guide-line 
columns of the width desired. Type the 
copy within these columns. The make- 
up editor will cut the copy out of the 
mimeographed columns and paste it in 
the columns which have been ruled on 
the dummy. Dummy-columns and 
guide-columns must be the same width. 

5. Proof-read the copy mentioned 
in 4. 

6. In pasting the copy on the dum- 
my use only rubber cement. Rubber ce- 
ment enables one to take out any mis- 
take seen later, or perhaps even to 
shift an entire article without damaging 
either the dummy or the article itself. 

7. The location and number of arti- 
cles and cuts is the same in both print- 
ing and photo-reprinting, except that in 
the new process cuts can be used more 
extensively without giving the business 
manager headaches. 

8. After the pasting is done the pa- 
per is finished except for a final proof 
reading. 

Photo-reprinting is work—more work 


Clarence S. Brigham, Director 


May 22, 1937. 


We have finally placed on the shelves the yearbooks and also the 
bound file of The School Press Review. This is an important lot of 
material and I almost regret that it will have to be our last consign- 
But the school publications section almost takes 
one entire section of the stack and in deference to the needs of 
other collections in the Library, I regret that this collection will 
have to rest for a considerable time. 
are storing books in the coal cellar. 
this, however, as the school publications collection is really a very 
representative one and covers comprehensively a period of six or 
I wish to thank you for your co-operation in this field 


We are so crowded that we 
I do not feel so badly about 


Yours sincerely, 


CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM, 


Director, the American Antiquarian Society. 


} OR SEVERAL years the Director of the C.S.P.A. has been sending 
the publications mailed to the office by the membership of the As- 
sociation to the Library of the American Antiquarian Society at Wor- 
cester, Mass., at the end of each year. 
more copies. Mr. Brigham’s inability to find room for more can easily 
be appreciated. Now, a substantial and valuable collection has been 
placed on the shelves of one of the greatest newspaper and periodical 
libraries in the world. C.S.P.A. member-publications have made a val- 
uable contribution to the Library and posterity will know the whole story 
of school publications today and of the movement and the Association 
with which they are allied.—Editor. 


Sometimes this ran to 15,000 or 





than is ever dreamed of in printing 
The staff has to type the copy and set it 
up themselves. They cannot leave it for 
the printer to do. And when the final 
copy comes back the editors and read. 
ers know that the news is hot off the 
press.They don’t fall asleep reading 
their newspaper and they don’t have to 
go to the P-T. A. or to the Student 
Council to help get out of the red! 


Traveler 


One of 20 New Jerseyans, 75 U. S. 
representatives and 3,000 delegates 
from 40 countries to the Seventh 
World Conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Association, held 
at Tokyo last summer, was Miss Grace 
E. Koerner, principal of the Seth Boy- 
den School of Maplewood, N. J., from 
which we receive The Boydenite. 

A brief account of her experiences 
appeared in the October New Jersey 
Educational Review. 





ANNOUNCING— 


The Fourteenth 


Annual Contest 
of the 


Aids To Better School Publications Columbia Scholastic 


(Prices to Members) 


eli iii | | Press Association 
Official Style Book 
Proof Readers Cards (6 for 25c) . 
Specimen Headline Schedule Charts , 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique ; DEADLINES 
(Revised Edition Ready in December) 


a ne ee ae re 


Newspapers January 15, 1938 
Primer of School Magazine Technique Magazines February 5, 1938 


(Ready in January) 
(Discount for Quantity Orders) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ; 
ASSOCIATION FOURTH ANNUAL YEARBOOK CRITIQUE 


AND CONTEST DEADLINE 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. Annuals : July 1, 1938 


Have You Your Copy of 


Specimen Headline Schedule Charts? 


By Charles F. Troxell, Adviser to “The Frankford High Way,” Frankford, Philadelphia, High School, prom- 
inent in Columbia and Pennsylvania School Press work and author of the New York Herald-Tribune’s “Make- 
Up and Typography for School Newspapers,” issuec in collaboration with the C. S. P. A. and other press 
associations, and William E. Brecht of Philadelphia, printer to many of that city’s leading school publications. 


50c the copy to members 
And just to show we are not the only ones who believe it to be a unique contribution to the literature of 


the school press field:— 


“We both feel that it is one swell job, something that fills a long-felt want. The students should 
rise up and call the editors blessed.” 


JOHN A. BACKUS, and GILBERT F. FARRAR, Typographic Experts of the American 
Type Founders. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, New York 








